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South Main 
to close for 
48 hours 


outh Main Street will close for 48 hours starting 7 
a.m. Feb. 8, lasting until Feb. 9 to allow construc- 
tion crews to install a 48-inch concrete pipe through 


a 15-foot trench. 


All businesses on Main Street will still be accessible during the 
street closure; however, traffic will be closed from Scooter’s Cof- 
fee to Nodaway Valley Bank. There will be a detour for through 
traffic on Munn Avenue, South Avenue and South Hills Drive. 

“There is no way to bridge across safely with a pipe like 
that,” City Manager Greg McDanel said. 

McDanel said Tuesdays and Wednesdays are typical- 
ly the lowest single days for sales and that this is ordinari- 
ly the lowest quarter for sales. So, this would likely be the 
best time for the lowest impact on businesses around town. 

McDanel said the city is working with Maryville Public 
Safety to have a presence on those days to reduce the amount 
of people cutting through parking lots to avoid the closure. 

He said he was looking on the bright side, and that this 
is the only planned closure on Main Street during construc- 


Maryville 
High Scool 
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tion on the South Main Improvement Project. 


Local schools see substitute teacher shortages 


SIDNEY LOWRY 
News Editor | @sidney_lowry 


After nearly two full years of navigating through 
the pandemic, schools nationwide are still facing 
major effects due to COVID-19, such as multi- 
ple teachers and students out sick or quaran- 
tining, substitute shortages, or supply shortag- 
es that impact school lunches. Nodaway Coun- 
ty is no different. 

Three Nodaway County school districts — 
Nodaway-Holt R-VII, West Nodaway R-I and 
Maryville R-II School Districts — have had issues 
with more teachers in quarantine than at previ- 
ous points of the pandemic. 

Maryville High School Principal Thom Alvarez 
said though student quarantines have been down 
in comparison to previous years, a much larg- 
er number of teachers have been missing school 
due to COVID-19. 

West Nodaway School District Superintendent 
Mitch Barnes said the district schools have had sim- 
ilar issues with teachers having to miss school days. 

“Sometimes there’s been days where we have 
smaller classes, so we double up those classes,” 
Barnes said. “There have been a couple days where 
I thought we were going to have to close to survive.” 


BLACK STUDENT UNION SPIRIT WEEK EVENTS 


ire 


As a result of more teachers being out due to 
COVID-19, more substitute teachers are needed 
to take over their classes. 

“T think sometimes not as many people have 
signed up as years past as this year and last year 
because of the exposure factor,” Alvarez said. “I 
think sometimes subs are retired teachers and 
people in the community of the retirement age, 
so they’re a little hesitant to come and increase 
their exposure.” 

Nodaway-Holt pays substitutes $80 a day, and 
Superintendent Jeff Blackford said the possible 
risk of getting the virus usually outweighs the 
pay for most of the district’s current substitutes. 

Maryville High School said that though inter- 
est in substituting from retirement-aged people 
has been down, its student teachers have stepped 
up to fill in the gaps. 

“Knock on wood, we’ve been fortunate to have 
most of our days covered, and we’ve worked a lot 
with the college,” Alvarez said. “We have a lot of 
student teachers here, so we’re able to use them. 
If they turn in their sub paperwork, they can get 
paid to sub. We’ve been fortunate to have a num- 
ber of student teachers in our district to help us.” 
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West Nodaway School District Superintendent Mitch Barnes addresses the 
crowd during the school board’s meeting about possibly switching to a four- 
day school week to save money and resources. 


What’s the Word Wednesday 
There will be a pop culture themed 
scavenger hunt in the DI Office from 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m. 


Throwback Thursday 
The Black Student Union invites 
students to play games at 6 p.m. on the 
third floor of the Student Union. 


For the People Friday 
Students on campus are invited to 
wear black to show support for the 

Black Lives Matter movement. 


Show your Hair-itage 
Students are encouraged to wear their 
natural hair, and the DI Office will be 
giving out hair tips. 


Top Tier Tuesday 
Students on campus are invited to 
“dress to impress.” 


Northwest 
celebrates 
Black 
health and 
wellness 


SIDNEY LOWRY 
News Editor | @sidney_lowry 


Every year, Black History Month has a 
different theme, and this year’s theme is 
surrounding Black health and wellness. 
The events Northwest is holding are meant 
to feature speakers and show movies with 
people who have made historical strides in 
Black health and well-being. 

Diversity and Inclusion Assistant Vice 
President Justin Mallett said the theme this 
year is important because of the pandemic. 

“Covid is affecting very large rates of his- 
torically marginalized and historically un- 
derrepresented communities, in particular 
Black communities,” Mallett said. “So be- 


ing able to be able to understand the impor- 
tance of health and wellness with any mar- 
ginalized community is very important.” 

Not many people are aware of the his- 
torical contributions that Black scientists, 
doctors and other professionals have made 
in the area of health and wellness, Mallett 
said, the ignorance being another contrib- 
uting factor in the choice of theme. 

The DI Office will be sharing historical 
facts on its social media page throughout 
the month with Black history facts. 

To kick off events for the month, Eddie 
Glaude Jr. will be visiting at 7 p.m. Feb. 3 inthe 
Charles Johnson Theater to give a lecture over 
Black history, social justice and being an “ally.” 


GRAPHIC BY SIDNEY LOWRY NEWS EDITOR 


“Dr. Eddie Glaude is probably one of the 
most well-respected researchers in the coun- 
try, as relates to the works of James Baldwin, 
other historical components,” Mallett said. 
“So to be able to have someone of this status 
come to Northwest is a huge thing.” 

The DI Office is hosting a movie night 
at 6 p.m. Feb. 16 in the J.W. Jones Student 
Union Boardroom. 

The showing will be of the documentary 
“The Color of Medicine: The Story of Hom- 
er G. Phillips Hospital,” which is about a St. 
Louis hospital that employed the largest num- 
ber of Black doctors and nurses in the world. 
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Black Student Union President Sherry Harper and Secretary Asmina Conn stand with their fists in the symbol for Black Lives Matter. Northwest’s BSU has 
come far since its beginning with a steady increase in the organization’s numbers since its inception. 


students advocate for honoring Black history 


KENNEDY KALVODA 
NEWS REPORTER | @KKalvoda1 


As Black History Month be- 
gins, people are called to take 
some time during this month to 
reflect on and discuss Black his- 
tory in the U.S. and around the 
world. One of the main advocates 
for discussing and honoring Black 
history on campus is Northwest’s 
Black Student Union. 

Northwest’s BSU started of- 
ficially having meetings in Jan- 
uary 2019. The organization 
was originally called Alliance 
of Black Collegians. Although 
BSU was officially established 
in 2019, there had been people 
calling for Northwest to imple- 
ment a BSU on campus as ear- 
ly as 2016. Since its inception, a 
goal of the organization has been 
making Black students feel more 
comfortable on campus. 

BSU President Sherry Harp- 
er said Black history is our histo- 
ry, and people from other back- 
grounds need to learn more about 
it than just the basics. She said 
this can be done by taking more 


educational avenues besides the 
general ones that are offered by 
the University, such as African 
world and other history classes. 

“T really think that Black His- 
tory Month, especially for Black 
organizations who are passion- 
ate about our Black history and 
our Black culture, it’s an oppor- 
tunity for us to not only educate 
ourselves but to educate the rest 
of our campus on how great our 
culture really is,” Harper said. 

Northwest’s BSU has come far 
since its beginning. There has 
been a steady increase in the or- 
ganization’s numbers since its 
inception, and the organization 
has increased its meeting times 
from biweekly to weekly. 

Harper also said that in the 
most recent years, there has been 
more participation from other 
people of color and white stu- 
dents, and students who are not 
Black feel more comfortable at- 
tending the meetings. 

Harper said BSU is a vessel for 
change, especially considering the 
location of the University. 

“T think that, especially at a 


predominantly white institu- 
tion, at a campus in a Repub- 
lican town on the edge of Mis- 
souri where the political envi- 
ronment is not always rooting 
for us, I feel like it is ridiculous- 
ly important, especially while go- 
ing into adulthood and learning 
who you are and trying to fig- 
ure life out, that you have some- 
where to go where you feel safe. 
And so, I think that’s what the 
Black Student Union is for me,” 
Harper said. 

BSU Secretary Asmina Conn 
recently decided to step up and 
take on a leadership role in the 
organization. 

“Being that this is a predomi- 
nantly white institution and the 
Black community is so small, I 
felt it was my duty and obliga- 
tion to be a leader on campus 
and to promote diversity, equi- 
ty and inclusion,” Conn said. “I 
want this to be a safe space not 
only for the Black community but 
also for the rest of the students 
that attend here.” 

She said it’s important for peo- 
ple to know Black culture in order 


to destigmatize the community 
and get rid of stereotypes. 

“T think it’s important for 
groups like Black Student Union 
to be founded and accessible at 
different universities. That way, 
those of other backgrounds and 
cultures can come out and get to 
understand us better and try to 
change the stigma,” Conn said. 

Conn said what makes Black 
Student Union unique from 
other organizations on campus 
is its small size. They have be- 
come very tight knit, the mem- 
bers of the organization are like 
a family. They look out for each 
other and give each other help 
and support. 

“It’s an opportunity to create a 
safe space to inspire, to help de- 
velop and mold people,” Conn 
said. “It’s about spreading love and 
awareness and all-around con- 
tributing to a good cause. There’s 
no one right answer. It’s just all- 
around a great opportunity not 
only for people who are African 
American, but for everyone.” 


Senate announces Northwest is ahead 
in food drive against Missouri Western 


KENNEDY KALVODA 
News Reporter | @KKalvoda1 


The Student Senate recon- 
vened Feb. 1. Senators discussed a 
range of topics including the food 
drive contest and flowergrams. 

Student Senate President Bai- 
ley Hendrickson announced 
Northwest is ahead of Missouri 
Western State University in a 
food drive competition the two 
schools are competing in. North- 
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west’s most recent number was 
696.5 pounds worth of canned 
food, and Missouri Western’s 
was 500.2 pounds. She said that 
the winner, which will receive 
an honorary trophy, will official- 
ly be announced at the Missouri 
Western versus Northwest bas- 
ketball game in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, Feb. 5. Hendrickson en- 
couraged senators to attend the 
game if possible. 


Scan to learn about our 
Health Services. 


Hours: Mon.-Fri. 8:00-4:30 


The Civic Service Commit- 
tee, led by Joseph Etheridge and 
Luundo Fataki, announced the 
winter blood drive will take place 
Feb. 16-17 from 11:00 a.m.-4:30 
p-m. in the Tower View Room of 
the J.W. Jones Student Union. 
If students are interested in do- 
nating blood, they can visit www. 
savealife.com/group and enter 
code CZ. 

Student Activities Council 
President Brady Netzel said that 
Flowergrams are still available. 
Any student can send up to three 
free roses to anyone on campus. 
There is a limited number of ros- 
es, so it is first come, first served. 

Flowergrams ordering days 
are Feb. 1-3 on the second floor 
of the Student Union at the info 
tables. The roses will be avail- 
able for pickup at the informa- 
tion tables in the Student Union 
from Feb. 10-11. Students will 
receive an email from sacspec@ 
nwmissouri.edu letting them 
know their roses are available 
to pick up. 
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MADDI GERHARDT PHOTOGRAPHER 
Student Activities Council Representative Brady Netzel addresses Student 
Senate about SAC’s upcoming “Flowergrams” during Tuesday’s meeting. 
Any student can send up to three free roses to anyone on campus. There is a 
limited number of roses, so it is first come, first served. 
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COVID 


-19 tests 


peak, boosters lag 
during January 


NATHAN ENGLISH 
Managing Editor | @nathan_3nglish 


After coming off a record-set- 
ting January for COVID-19 cas- 
es in Nodaway County, as well 
as the rest of the U.S., health of- 
ficials are hoping for a quieter 
second month in 2022. 

Nate Blackford, president of 
Mosaic - Maryville, said the hos- 
pital had issued over 3,000 vi- 
rus tests during the first month 
of the year with 1,110 of those 
tests coming back positive, far 
eclipsing the previous record of 
680 positives in a single month. 

“That’s in a month where 
home tests were readily avail- 
able, and people were probably 
doing more of that than even 
came to this hospital,” Blackford 
said. “So, then that gives us some 
sense into the actual volume, if 
you will. It was a crazy month.” 

Free at-home COVID-19 tests 
ordered from the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice were expected to begin arriv- 
ing as early as this week. Some 
60 million households had or- 
dered at-home tests as of Friday. 

The amount of COVID-19 pa- 
tients visiting the clinic had re- 
ceded toward the end of January 
and the beginning of February, 
Blackford said. Traditionally, hos- 
pitalizations have lagged behind 
case rates by a week or two. The 
hospital president said he expects 
it will be some time before the de- 
creased cases will show in terms 
of hospitalizations. Eight people 


are hospitalized in the county due 
to the virus, according to the most 
recent data available at the time 
of publication. 

Remdesivir is still being used 
by Mosaic as the primary treat- 
ment option for those hospital- 
ized with COVID-19. Previous- 
ly, antibody infusions were the 
main prescribed regimen for CO- 
VID-19 patients. The state con- 
trolled the supply of antibody in- 
fusions and restricted the num- 
ber distributed since the Sewer- 
shed Project — designed to test 
wastewater in Missouri to de- 
termine virus variants — found 
omicron was by far the most 
prevalent variant. 

“T think, you know, there might 
have been some decision that 
‘Hey, if I get COVID, I'll just get 
an infusion and deal with it that 
way,” Blackford said. “Because 
those infusions are, you know, the 
eligibility for those are more nar- 
row, that’s not something you can 
necessarily bank on as being the 
way you'll treat COVID.” 

Blackford said there are al- 
ternative options to treat hos- 
pitalized patients, but a majori- 
ty of those options have a broad 
range of “contraindications,” 
meaning they can’t be taken in 
congruence with a large number 
of other medications. 

Anecdotally, Blackford said, 
he has seen less severity in omi- 
cron positive patients than oth- 
er previous variants; the new 
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A volunteer fills syringes with the Moderna vaccine during the Nov. 18 COVID-19 booster event. Northwest hosted two 
booster events in the Carl and Cheryl Hughes Fieldhouse to give people somewhere to get their booster fast and easy. 


1110 42% 


positive tests occurred 
at Mosaic - Maryville in 
January 


variant, however, has been far 
more contagious than its prede- 
cessors. Omicron presents more 
as a traditional cold without the 
loss of taste or smell, which be- 
came a hallmark of previous CO- 
VID-19 variants. 

A recent study has shown 
unvaccinated individuals are 
23 times more likely to be hos- 
pitalized with COVID-19 than 
those vaccinated with a booster. 
Lagging vaccination rates were 
a constant issue in the county, 
state and country since the vac- 
cines were released to the public 
in late 2020. Now, not enough 


of vaccinated Nodaway 
County residents have 


received a booster 


vaccinated individuals are get- 
ting their booster. 

Just over half of the 85 mil- 
lion eligible Americans have re- 
ceived their third dose of the vac- 
cine, placing the U.S. firmly be- 
hind many other wealthy coun- 
tries in booster administration. 

Nearly 48% of the county 
population has been vaccinated 
against COVID-19. Of those ful- 
ly vaccinated, a little over 42% 
have received their booster shot. 

“It’s starting to lag off. It dies 
down a little bit just because, you 
know, honestly, those who want 
to have gotten those (boosters) 


already have,” Blackford said. 

“We still think it’s important, 
but I think we’ll continue to see 
that wane,” he added. 

Lt. Amanda Cullin, member of 
the Crisis Response Team 2, said 
Northwest is looking into ways to 
encourage students, faculty and 
staff to get booster shots. While 
“nothing is off the table,” Cullin 
said, the incentives from the Uni- 
versity will likely not be on the 
scale of the fall 2021 incentives. 
Northwest awarded $67,500 dol- 
lars in scholarships as part of a 
drawing for vaccinated students 
last semester. 


Professors continue to adapt teaching to COVID-19 


JAKE PRATER 
News Reporter | @JakobLPrater 


Entering the second year of the pandemic, teachers 
across the nation continue to have their livelihoods and 
professions altered in ways they hadn’t been before. 

Assistant professor Debra Brown from the Fine Arts 
Department wrote in an email to the Missourian that 
since the pandemic started, discussions and liveliness 
in the classroom have dropped. 

“When everyone is wearing masks, it makes it dif- 
ficult as a teacher to read facial expressions, especial- 
ly in classes of more than 25,” Brown said in the email. 
“Also, many students seem sad or weary...a lot.” 

Associate professor Jennifer Wall from the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics and Statistics said in an email 
to the Missourian about how synchronous teaching 
leads to her having to worry about other things that 
she wouldn’t in person, such as if everyone can see her, 
hear her and see her screen. 

“Tt’sjust a lot more mentally taxing than teaching every- 
one face-to-face in the same room,” Wall said in the email. 

Switching to online teaching hasn’t been the same 
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for all Northwest teachers. Instead of having lectures 
via Zoom, some have tried a different approach. De- 
partment of Natural Sciences associate professor James 
Campbell wrote in an email that he tried alternating at- 
tendance lectures at first so students would only attend 
on certain days, but neither Campbell nor his students 
liked that method. 

Campbell said online learning was harder for a lab 
class because his students don’t have the in-person in- 
teractions and demonstrations they’d normally have. 

“T did make some changes to my labs because they are 
generally close quarters where social distancing was diffi- 
cult,” Campbell said. “One of these changes was using pre- 
lab videos to prepare students for that day’s activities.” 

Associate professor Ajay Bandi also tried another 
strategy. He would upload his lectures ahead of time for 
the students to go through on their own because syn- 
chronous learning, such as using Zoom lectures, doesn’t 
work as well in a computer science class. 

“In computer science, we have to demonstrate lots 
of programs, source codes, all that stuff,” Bandi said. 

Another issue impacting professors throughout the 
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pandemic has been attendance. 

“The large surges of quarantine/isolations at the be- 
ginning of each semester have been a challenge,” Camp- 
bell said. 

Brown also said that although quarantines this se- 
mester are shorter since the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention changed its length for isolation, there 
seems to be more of them. 

Wall said that attendance has been like “a revolving 
door.” 

“Of anything in my long teaching career, I never 
dreamed a pandemic would affect my teaching. Tak- 
ing that a step further, I also never thought a pandem- 
ic would last this long,” she said. 

This comes as the World Health Organization warns 
against premature victory declaration as the omicron 
variant surges nationwide. 

“Though overwhelming at times, I will continue each 
day, week, semester, etc. until this terrible virus is either 
gone or controlled and take what I’ve learned from the 
experience and make it work for me and my students 
in the future,” Brown said. 
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Sigma Kappa members Kaitlyn Morris and Megan Wyntheiser sit at a booth in the J.W. Jones Student Union to fundraise to honor the memories of two sisters, 
Morgan McCoy and Haily Hayes. All proceeds will go to the Missouri Chapter of Mothers Against Drunk Driving and the Missouri Mental Health Foundation. 


Sorority holds memorial fundraiser 


JAKE PRATER 


News Reporter | @JakobLPrater 


The Kappa Alpha chapter of Sigma Kap- 
pa held a fundraiser last week to honor the 
memories of two of their sisters, Morgan 
McCoy and Haily Hayes. All of the proceeds 
Sigma Kappa raises will go to the Missouri 
Chapter of Mothers Against Drunk Driving 
and the Missouri Mental Health Foundation. 

McCoy died early in the morning Jan. 7, 
2018, on the steps of The Palms after being 
struck by Alex Catterson, who was driving 
while intoxicated and was found guilty and 
sentenced to 10 years in prison. Hayes was 
found dead in January 2016 in her room. 
Since then, Sigma Kappa has held an event ev- 
ery year in dedication to them. Sigma Kappa 
Alumnae Relations Vice President Makenna 
Lee said the fundraiser is something that Sig- 
ma Kappa has had to do because of COVID-19. 


“Since the pandemic, we have been unable 
to hold a memorial that includes the older 
sisters who knew her. For the past two years, 
we have held this donation booth for them,” 
Lee said in an email to the Missourian. 

The Sigma Kappa donation booth sold raf- 
fle tickets for $1 each and was open Jan. 24- 
28 in the J.W. Jones Student Union. The raf- 
fle tickets were for a chance to win one of two 
prize baskets, which were filled with snacks 
and treats. By the end of the week, Lee said, 
the sorority raised hundreds of dollars through 
participation from students and almost every 
Greek Life organization. Through the five days 
of three-hour raffle sales, Sigma Kappa man- 
aged to sell $456 worth of raffle tickets. 

Mothers Against Drunk Driving was 
founded in 1980 after 13-year-old Cari Light- 
ner was killed in a drunken driving accident 
involving a three-time repeat DUI offend- 


er in Fair Oaks, California. Lightner’s moth- 
er, Candance Lightner, started the nonprof- 
it organization, and it quickly spread across 
the country. 

MADD rates all of the states’ laws con- 
cerning DUIs out of five stars, and the orga- 
nization rated Missouri 3.5, just above the 
national average, in 2019. The rating was 
due to Missouri’s 2017 defunding of sobri- 
ety checkpoints. 

MADD’s Missouri office is based in St. 
Louis, Missouri. Sigma Kappa’s donations to 
MADD’s Missouri office will help MADD in 
its mission to improve the DUI laws across 
the nation. 

“Even though none of our actives knew ei- 
ther of the girls, it is very important to us that 
we honor them in a respectful way,” Lee said. 
“We have been very passionate about these 
causes due to their unfortunate passing.” 


CRIME LOG 


for the week of Feb. 3 


Northwest Missouri 
State University 


Police Department 


Jan. 30 

Carolyn Richey was 
trespassing in the Student 
Union. 


Jan. 27 

There is an open 
investigation for invasion of 
privacy in Millikan Hall. 


Maryville Police 


Department 


Jan. 31 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for stealing by 
deceit on the 1200 block of 
Forest Street. 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for littering on 
the 400 block of West Jenkins 
Street. 


Jan. 29 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for property 
damage on the 200 block of 
Volunteer Avenue. 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for fraud on the 
800 block of South Country 
Club Road. 


Jan. 28 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for harassment on 
the 1600 block of South Main 
Street. 

A summons was issued 
to Michael J. Ross, 20, for a 
peace disturbance, possession 
of a fake ID and a minor in 
possession on the 200 block of 
North Mulberry Street. 

There was an accident 
between Shawn D. Padgett, 
58, and Jamie R. Straw, 43, on 
U.S. Highway 71 Bypass and 
East South Avenue. 


Jan. 26 

A cell phone was lost or 
stolen on the 1200 block of 
Parkdale Road. 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for a code 
violation on the 1300 block of 
East Third Street. 

There is an ongoing 
investigation for stealing on 
the 600 block of East Cooper 
Street. 

There was an accident 
between Henry Coira, 21, 
and Luke W. Davis, 18, on 
the 1200 block of South Main 
Street. 


HISTORY 
CONTINUED FROM A1 


The documentary captures 
the history of training Black 
doctors and nurses at the hospi- 
tal through the viewpoint of Dr. 
Earle Robinson Jr., a second- 
generation physician and alum- 
nus, whose dad was one of the 
first interns to graduate from 
Homer G. Phillips Hospital. 

A second speaker will be 
brought to Northwest at 7 p.m. Feb. 
23 in the J.W. Jones Student Union 
Boardroom. Dr. Mercy Dickson 
will speak about health care and its 
effects on people of color. 

Black Student Union is part- 
nering with the DI Office to host 
a spirit week Feb. 21-25. “Show 
your Hair-itage” will be Feb. 21, 
where people will be encouraged 
to wear their natural hair. Feb. 
22 will be “Top Tier Tuesday,” 
where everyone on campus can 
“dress to impress.” 

“What’s the Word Wednes- 
day,” where there will be a pop 
culture scavenger hunt for priz- 
es, will be from 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Feb. 23. The hunt will start in 
the DI Office. Feb. 24 will be 
“Throwback Thursday,” where 
students can attend the Black 
Student Union meeting at 6 p.m. 
on the third floor of the Student 
Union to play games. 

On the final day of the spir- 
it week, Feb. 25 will be “For the 
People Friday,” where everyone 
on campus is invited to wear 
black in support of the Black 
Lives Matter movement. 

There will also be an event 
in collaboration with BSU and 
SISTAH at 6 p.m. in the Tower 
View Room on the third floor of 
the Student Union, where stu- 
dents are invited to play Black 
Card Revoked, a game that cel- 
ebrates Black popular culture. 

For the end of Black Histo- 
ry Month, the DI Office, in part- 
nership with Minority Men’s Or- 
ganization, will be hosting a pan- 
el called “Ask a Black Person,” 
where students are invited to 
have conversations and ask ques- 
tions about Black culture or oth- 
er questions people may not nor- 
mally feel comfortable asking. 

“Tt gives everyone that avenue 
to be anonymous and to be vul- 
nerable, and to get their ques- 
tions answered amongst their 
peers and also faculty and staff 
that will be included on panel to 
get their answers as well,” Diver- 
sity and Inclusion Coordinator 
Brittany Morgan-Roberts said. 


DISTRICTS 


CONTINUED FROM A1 


Not only has there been issues in- 
ternally for the schools, West Nodaway 


School District said it 


ty navigating standards being set by dif- 


ferent organizations. 

Barnes said this 
school year has been 
more challenging 
than last year because 
the county health de- 
partment, the Mis- 
souri Department of 
Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education 
and other agencies 
giving guidelines on 
how to handle COV- 
ID-19 quarantining 
don’t seem to be on 
the same page. 

“The rules change 
all the time,” Barnes 
said. “Are we gonna 
do 15 days? Are we 
gonna do five days 
with a mask, then five 


days without? We’re left on our own, so 
we leaned back on the district policy.” 


The pandemic has 


ply chain shortages that are impacting 
the food being provided to schools for 


school lunch. 


Barnes said West Nodaway schools 
have had issues with their regular 
school lunch suppliers, so the district 
had to use other methods to find the 


ADDALYNN BRADBURY | PHOTO EDITOR 
West Nodaway Board of Education member Jesse Cowden speaks at the board’s meeting Jan. 
26 about possibly switching to a four-day school week to save money and resources. The deci- 
sion will be made Feb. 9. Four-day school weeks have been adopted by schools across the state. 


supplies they needed to provide stu- 


dents with lunch. 


Alvarez said there is likely no doubt 


has had difficul- 


the high school has had shortages, but 
there has been a limited effect on the 
menu and items provided to students. 

Blackford said that there haven’t 


been many issues 
with food supply that 
have had a direct im- 


“When all this pact on students, but 

. because of supply is- 

started back in 2020, _ sues, food prices have 
: become much higher. 

we did not know “Even though the 
USDA is pretty much 


what we were up 


against.” 


- JEFF 
BLACKFORD 


WEST NODAWAY 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 


also caused sup- 


reimbursing per meal 
per child, sometimes 
that doesn’t cover the 
cost of the meal it- 
self,” Blackford said. 
Though there 
have been new strug- 
gles with navigating 
through the pandemic, 
some schools feel like 
they are better able to 
handle the new issues 


coming their way. 

“When all this started back in 
2020, we did not know what we were 
up against. There were so many un- 
knowns,” Blackford said. “To compare 


and contrast the school years, I think 


now, as of today, I feel like we have a 
much better grip on what we're dealing 
with. And we are basically looking at it 
just like any other virus, like the flu.” 
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CRT isa 


necessary 
part of 
education 


CORBIN SMITH 
Opinion Editor 
@curly_corbs 


Race is often considered 
controversial. Whether you 
“see color” or not, race has to 
be acknowledged because it 
impacts multiple realms of life. 
Instead of ignoring it, I choose 
to do my best to understand 
it and educate others about it. 
That’s the purpose of For The 
Culture. For this same reason, 
it’s important for schools to 
teach critical race theory. 

Critical race theory is an in- 
tellectual and social movement 
emphasizing that race is a so- 
cial construct used to oppress 
and exploit people of color, ac- 
cording to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Its framework of legal 
analysis is based on the prem- 
ise that race is not a biological- 
ly grounded feature of different 
subgroups of human beings. 

Notice that race is referred 
to as a social construct. At its 
simplest, it’s the same as see- 
ing two different colored teams 
and labeling them for the sake 
of labels. Each player is an ath- 
lete, just in different uniforms. 
Unfortunately, these labels 
have been weaponized for ha- 
tred and division among differ- 
ent racial groups. 

Currently, the Missouri 
House of Representatives is de- 
bating a bill to ban CRT in K-12 
schools. Surrounding states are 
pushing for similar action. Re- 
publican Sen. Marsha Black- 
burn of Tennessee wrote a let- 
ter pushing to ban CRT under 
the premise that it’s divisive and 
shames white people, a common 
argument. She said CRT seg- 
regates people into categories 
of oppressor or victim, and it’s 
solely focused on skin color. 

Well, duh — race is skin col- 
or. It’s stupid to focus on race, 
so why was the construct creat- 
ed in the first place? Now that 
generations of trauma exist, 
are we supposed to act like it 
doesn’t exist? I hate to admit it, 
but much of history is about the 
fight between oppressed and 
oppressors. However, we need 
to learn from history so we can 
avoid continued trauma. 

CRT is a way to bring up 
these tough realities that peo- 
ple of color are harmed for 
their skin color. We need to 
understand history, how it 
affects modern society and 
why it was wrong for peo- 
ple to be treated the way they 
were. The objective isn’t for 
white people to be ashamed 
of themselves; it’s to show 
that oppression shouldn’t be 
a tool in the construction of a 
“successful” society. 

North Carolina State Uni- 
versity professor Michael 
Schwable argues that CRT can 
do the opposite of what Black- 
burn said. By questioning un- 
equal social arrangements and 
uniting to overcome them, the 
U.S. can eliminate unproduc- 


THE STROLLER: 


Your Bearcat loves upset Chiefs fans 


To my fellow Chiefs fans, 
I think yow’re great and all, 
but for once in your life, shut 
up about losing a game. The 
Chiefs lost. Let me say that 
again to make sure everyone 
understood that correctly: 
The Chiefs lost. 

I hate to be the bearer of bad 
news, but, newsflash, it hap- 
pened. Yes, we are all upset, 
and it is quite unfortunate. But 
here’s the thing; it isn’t the first 
time this has happened. Might 
I remind you of Super Bowl 55. 


Still a touchy subject for some of 
you, but I have an idea. Let it go. 
I can admit that I love the 
Chiefs just as much as the 
next, and I was thorough- 
ly disappointed. But some 
of you are more upset about 
Sunday’s game than you were 
at your grandma’s funeral. 
You can’t avoid Twitter for 
the next week or two because 
your anger issues are not 
made to withstand the reality 
of the truth. It happened, and 
now you gotta move on. 


Dawg, here is your first is- 
sue: You complain and com- 
plain until someone doesn’t 
want to talk to you anymore. 
That is purely unattractive. 
Sports are sports, and although 
it is great to be a fan, your com- 
plaining is not going to send the 
Chiefs to the SoFi Stadium. 

You are making yourself just 
as insufferable as that god-aw- 
ful Walker Hayes song — yet, 
I’d rather hear that than you 
right now. I am so sorry that 
the only thing you depend on 


for happiness is now over, but 
might I interest you in a hobby 
or, like, even some friends. 

Put your Mahomes jersey 
away. The season is over. I 
know you are going to watch 
the Super Bowl anyway, so 
you might as well let it go. 
Start thinking about what 
team you are going to root for 
on the 13th because, unfortu- 
nately, it isn’t the Chiefs. 


The Stroller has been a tradition 
since 1918 and does not reflect the 
views of The Northwest Missourian. 


OUR VIEW: 


ALEXANDRIA MESZ CARTOONIST 


Northwest students need to 
learn from eras of tragedy 


Eras are easily remembered be- 
cause of the horrific events that hap- 
pened during them. The monuments, 
days of remembrance and museums 
help us learn more about and con- 
ceptualize the tragedies that took 
place during certain eras, when his- 
torical literature can’t give them the 
justice they deserve. 

The Auschwitz exhibit at Union 
Station in Kansas City, Missouri, pays 
homage to those who suffered in one 
of the most infamous concentration 
camps during the Holocaust. It’s an 
important exhibit students and those 
in the community should go see. 

Despite today’s technological ad- 
vancement and dependency, it seems 
like not many people, ourselves in- 
cluded, are educated well enough on 
historical events. Insensitive com- 
ments and a general lack of knowl- 
edge of events of this magnitude can 
be chalked up to ignorance. 

In the essence of transparency, the 
Northwest Missourian Editorial Board 
must acknowledge it was unaware In- 
ternational Holocaust Remembrance 
Day is celebrated Jan. 27. It’s also the 
reason we decided to write this Our 
View — to point out the lack of educa- 
tion on certain global tragedies. The 


Editorial Board encourages students 
to take time to learn and understand 
how events such as the Holocaust im- 
pacted the world. 

However, students can’t be com- 
pletely to blame for their lack of in- 
formation. School systems are regu- 
larly criticized for implementing or 
failing to implement various genres 
of curriculum. Recently, a Tennessee 
school district chose to ban a piece of 
literature from its lesson plans. 

In early January, the McMinn 
County School Board voted to ban 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning graph- 
ic novel “Maus” from its eighth grade 
curriculum. The board was con- 
cerned with the novel’s profanity and 
an image of female nudity. 

Written by Art Spiegelman, 
“Maus” is about his Jewish relatives’ 
horrific experiences during the Ho- 
locaust, his mother’s suicide and the 
author’s relationship with his father. 
The instance of nudity was in refer- 
ence to his mother. It’s hard to imag- 
ine the author would be using his 
late mother as a ploy to push sexual 
themes to eighth graders. 

“Maus” is being banned for in- 
nocuous reasons, adding it to the es- 
teemed list of books such as To Kill 


a Mockingbird” and “Animal Farm,” 
that werebanned by overreaching 
school boards grasping at straws. 

Schools preach the importance of 
primary sources in research. Nov- 
els written with historical context are 
some of the best means of learning 
an educational system could ask stu- 
dents to utilize. 

The Editorial Board does not advise 
schools to follow the McMinn Coun- 
ty School Board’s decision. We should 
work with what we've been given and 
learn as much as we can before the his- 
tory we're ignoring is forgotten. 

Works like “Maus” and exhib- 
its like the Auschwitz one are even 
more important now with a small but 
growing sect of anti-semitism seep- 
ing its way into major national polit- 
ical movements by way of conspiracy 
theorists and ignorant legislatures. 

Professors should make it an extra 
credit opportunity to go see the Aus- 
chwitz exhibit in Kansas City, Missouri. 
It’s an invaluable learning experience, 
and students appreciate extra credit. 

The best way to prevent future 
harm from historical tragedies is to 
educate people about them. The ex- 
hibit in Union Station is a great way 
to do just that. 
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Track and field freshman sets 
homeland mark in Kansas trip 


DAVID DERKS 
Missourian Reporter | @NWMSports 


Multiple Bearcats ran away 
with event titles, and others 
shared success, as the North- 
west track and field team com- 
peted against multiple Division 
I teams in the Jayhawk Classic 
Jan. 28 at the Anschutz Sports 
Pavilion in Lawrence, Kansas. 

Redshirt freshman Reece 
Smith, junior Amber Owens, 
redshirt freshman David Hip- 
shire, redshirt freshman Prince 
Griffin and freshman Luisarys 
Toledo — more commonly 
known as “Luci” — all took home 
first place in their respective 
competitions, as more Bearcats 
improved their chances at a spot 
in the 2022 NCAA Division II 
Indoor Championships. 

Toledo, freshman Chloe 
Saenz and sophomore Tiffany 
Hughey competed in both the 
4xX400 women’s relay and the 
400-meter dash, and all three 
finished top five in both events. 


NSD 
CONTINUED FROM A8 


“Jay's more of a big, physical, 
downhill-style runner. He’s got 
great feet. He’s faster than you 
think. ... When he walks in the 
room, he looks like a college foot- 
ball player,” Wright said. “The 
Richardson kid from down in 
Waynesville, he’s more of a speed 
guy, ... Really explosive, really fast, 
can do a lot of different things.” 

The second priority, as 
Wright said, was to address the 
receiver corps. 

After graduating Kaden Da- 
vis, Alec Tatum and Imoni Don- 
adellete, the Bearcats’ offense 
will have eight new receivers on 
the roster next. 

Three of those are transfers, 
including Maryville’s own Tate 
Oglesby and Division I trans- 
fer Tyson Priddy, who was pre- 
viously at Kansas State. But the 
Bearcats, Wright said, aren’t 
done looking for new gadgets 


“TI thought we performed really 
well on the women’s side,” coach 
Brandon Masters said. “They 
brought a great attitude, had 
some great marks and compet- 
ed hard. We got some really nice 
marks coming out of KU. We got 
several things I thought we could 
get on the women’s side.” 

Toledo took first place in the 
400 with a time of 55 seconds 
and 75 milliseconds, Saenz took 
second in the 400 with a per- 
sonal best time of 57.03 and 
Hughey took fifth (57.67). All 
three women competed in the 
4x400 and took second place, 
35-hundredths of a second be- 
hind the Kansas’ “A” team, with 
a time of 3:47.64. 

“We came in wanting toruna 
faster time on the relay because 
that would get us a conversion. 
So that would get us at the top of 
the national list, which is where 
were at right now,” Hughey said 
regarding the 4x400 women’s 
relay. “I think we’re second, but 
we did achieve that.” 


for the offense despite the eight 
new faces in addition to the 13 
expected returners from 2021. 

“We're still gonna go through 
the spring, evaluate and look at 
portal guys, look at guys who 
can make a more immediate 
impact in the program,” Wright 
said. “We'll continue to do that 
throughout the spring.” 

And the third priority, as 
Wright said, was to bolster 
the secondary. 

The Bearcats did just that, 
signing eight defensive backs in 
this class. As important as each 
of them might become, the most 
prominent of the bunch at the 
moment is Cade Stacy, who will 
join Northwest on the heels of a 
senior campaign that was good 
enough to be named The Oklaho- 
man’s defensive MVP in the state. 

Stacy, following a farewell 
tour that resulted in the 6-foot- 
4 defensive back leading Jen- 
ks High School to a 6A-D1 title, 
will join a secondary that’s ex- 
pected to return quite a few fa- 


Toledo — who was named 
the women’s track MIAA Ath- 
lete of the Week Feb. 1 — felt 
good about her performance 
but believes both herself and the 
4x400 team can improve. 

“Luci is just fantastic; she’s 
sitting at No. 2 in the country,” 
Masters said. “Our 4x4 was fan- 
tastic — another great race — al- 
most catching KU at the line ... 
but that conversion put us at No. 
2 in the country as well.” 

“(We) didn’t have expectations 
on the 400, because (she) hadn’t 
run it before,” Masters said of To- 
ledo. “But I think (she) had expec- 
tations on the 4x4 — (she) want- 
ed to be good, win conference and 
have a chance to be in the race at 
nationals. So, I think we’re into 
nationals, and we have a shot to 
be great when it counts.” 

Toledo is originally from 
Valencia, Venezuela, and af- 
ter this week’s race, she holds 
the Venezuelan indoor nation- 
al 400 record. 

“Luci is a multi-event ath- 


miliar faces next fall. 

“I mean, anybody that knows 
midwest football knows Jenks. 
You say the words ‘Jenks,’ and 
they know exactly what you're 
talking about,” Wright said. “He 
was a big-time player, defensive 
player of the year. He’s got great 
cover skills, and it was definite- 
ly a good get for us.” 

The rest of the 35-person class 
was rounded out with along snap- 
per, kicker, linebacker, quarter- 
back, tight end, six offensive line- 
man and five defensive lineman. 

While reflecting on the pro- 
gram’s newest addition, sitting 
at a table-cloth covered table on 
the upper floor of Maryville’s 
A&G Restaurant, nearly two 
months removed from sitting 
down to curate a path on his 
staff's latest recruiting trail, 
Wright had already turned his 
attention toward spring ball. 

He’s now looking forward to 
just one thing. 

“Getting the pads back on and 
getting after it,” Wright said. 
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“Pulling for Northwest Missouri for over 53 years.” 


RENEE HASKELL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Northwest freshman Luisarys Toledo runs in the Mel Tjeerdsma Classic Dec. 4 in 
the Carl and Cheryl] Fieldhouse. At the Jayhawk Classic Jan. 28 at the Anschutz 
Sports Pavilion in Lawrence, Kansas, Toledo took home first place and improved 
her chances at a spot in the 2022 NCAA Division II Indoor Championships. 


lete, and we haven’t got to doa 
lot on the multi, so that’s kind of 
what we want to start looking at 
for this weekend,” Masters said. 
“She’s very experienced in ev- 
erything but the 400. So that 
will be fun over the next couple 
weeks, being able to get back in 
and do a few more things that 
she wants to do.” 


MILLER 
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Coach Justin Kammrad said 
Nick Miller is special. 

“The biggest thing for him 
is just his high energy and 
high motor that he plays with 
all the time,” Kammrad said. 
“There’s never a second guess 
if he’s going to get off the ball 
or not.” 

Both his dad and coach said 
they’ve seen a lot more out of 
Nick Miller than just the player. 

For his dad, he said he sees 
someone who has grown into a 
strong individual. 

For his coach, he said he 
sees someone who was always 
there to help. 

“He was voted team captain 
for us, and you always really 
tell he was helping the young- 


sacks recorded by Nick 
Miller while playing for 
Lewis Central 


er kids and showing them the 
ropes,” Kammrad said. 

“T’ve seen what you would 
hope to see,” Dan Miller said. 
“T’ve seen a lot of maturity from 
Nick over the last couple of 
years. He’s grown into a fine 
young man, and we're proud of 
who he is.” 

Northwest is now without 
2021 Cliff Harris Award win- 
ner Sam Roberts, in which 
Nick Miller might try to even- 
tually fill in the shoes for fel- 
low defensive end. 

While he said he knows he has 
along way to go before that hap- 
pens, he’s ready for anything. 

“T mean, I’m just gonna go 
in there and work hard,” Nick 
Miller said. “I’m excited to get 
to work, and I know the older 
guys will help me become the 
best player that I can be.” 


poe ee 


2711 South Mulberry 


The next couple of weeks for 
the Bearcats will include two 
more meets prior to the MIAA 
Championship Feb. 25-27 in the 
Carl and Cheryl Hughes Field- 
house. For now, they'll focus 
on their last home meet of the 
indoor season, the Northwest 
Open, Feb. 4-5. 


HUDGINS 
CONTINUED FROM A8 


Hehad acareer-high 40 points 
during the Bearcats’ 90-57 win 
over Rogers State Dec. 4, which 
marked the fifth-best scoring per- 
formance in program history. His 
career-best outing was largely due 
to his program-record 11 3-point- 
ers against the Hillcats. 

“T knew I shot a lot of 3s; I 
didn’t know I was that close,” 
Hudgins said Dec. 4. “I was just in 
the game, and I wasjust shooting.” 

And that’s seemingly been 
the story for Hudgins — nev- 
er knowing or caring about the 
whichever milestone he’s bound 
to eclipse on any given night. 

Except for one. 

During the Bearcats’ 96- 
63 win over Lincoln Jan. 27, 
Hudgins was a part of a second- 
half sequence in which North- 
west drained 10 straight shots 
from beyond the arc. His sixth 
make of the game from 3-point 
range moved him by now-asso- 
ciate head coach Zach Schnei- 
der for the most triples made in 
program history (371). 

After that moment, he im- 
mediately turned toward 
Northwest’s bench and waved 
directly at Schneider. 

Despite now being the pro- 
gram’s all-time best scorer, assis- 
ter and shooter, Hudgins wasn’t 
too concerned with shattering 
yet another record. Roughly 48 
hours prior to his latest record- 
setting performance, he was 
more so focused on doing what- 
ever it took to will Northwest to 
its 19th win this season. 

“Tf it happens, it happens,” 
Hudgins said Thursday evening 
after the Bearcats’ win over Lincoln. 

He, of course, used the match- 
up against the Mules to put one 
more of those milestones in his 
rearview mirror — not that he 
was wotried about it anyway. 

“There’s still a long way to 
go this season, so I’m not real- 
ly focused on it,” Hudgins said. 
“When we took a timeout and 
they announced it, I was like, ‘OK, 
pretty cool,’ but that’s about it. 

Assistant Sports Editor 
Wesley Miller contributed to 
this report. 
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McCollum passes predecessor in 20th victory 


JON WALKER 
Sports Editor | @ByJonWalker 


Northwest men’s basketball 
coach Ben McCollum didn’t care 
about much in the aftermath of 
an 82-71 win over MIAA foe Mis- 
souri Southern Feb. 1 in Bearcat 
Arena. But he did, of course, care 
about a couple things. 

McCollum seemingly cared 
the most about his defense, un- 
promptedly noting that his team’s 
“offense was good, too, but the 
defense was really good.” 

But the thing he came around 
to care about the most is that he 
was reminded that he had just 
passed his former coach, Steve 
Tappmeyer, for the most 20-win 
seasons in Northwest history. 

“Tapp’s probably one of a 
very small handful of mentors 
that had a huge impact on the 
way the program is ran, the way 
I coach, the way I treat people, 
the way I act,” McCollum said. 
“To be able to pass that — indi- 
vidual accomplishments don’t 
mean a ton — but I think that 
one adds some nostalgia to it.” 

“It’s a big deal from, you 
know — that’s my mentor.” 

The No. 4 Bearcats’ 20th 
win of the season, the one that 
helped them eclipse that mark 
for the 11th time in McCollum’s 
13-year tenure, seemed all too 
likely after they had five people 
score within the first 10 minutes. 

Northwest (20-2, 13-1 MIAA) 
was 7-for-13 at that point, hit- 
ting shots at a clip hovering 
around 53%. The Lions (11-8, 
8-5 MIAA) were 5-for-16 after 
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Men’s basketball coach Ben McCollum watches the second half of his team’s eventual 82-71 win over Missouri 
Southern Feb. 1. The No. 4 Bearcats’ scored their 20th win of the season, the 11th time in McCollum’s 13-year tenure. 


the first 10 minutes, using an 
up-tempo pace to try and outlast 
the Bearcats’ stifling defense. 

It seemed as if it was going to 
work, as Southern nailed a triple 
to cut Northwest’s lead to 12-10 a 
few moments prior to the midway 
mark of the first half. That’s when 
Northwest redshirt-freshman 
guard Mitch Mascari nailed a shot 
of his own from beyond the arc. 

“My teammates were just find- 
ing me,” said Mascari, who fin- 
ished with a career-high 11 points 
while going a perfect 3-for-3 from 
deep. “I was able to get my first 
one in; it felt good. Just kept 
shooting when I was open.” 

Mascari logged a career-high 


28 minutes, and it was due to 
the Bearcats’ sixth man, redshirt- 
freshman guard Byron Alexander, 
not feeling well with an illness that 
isn’t COVID-19, McCollum said. 

“He made the most of his op- 
portunity,” McCollum said. “Mitch, 
fortunately, stepped up and was 
able to perform and play well.” 

All of Mascari’s 11 points 
came in the first half, and his 
shooting spurt embodied the 
rest of the team’s, too. 

After being plagued by slow 
starts throughout this season, 
the Bearcats used the first half 
to shoot 60.9% (14-for-24) from 
the field and 7-for-10 from be- 
yond the arc. That, which in- 


Women set to start four-game road trip 
with rematch with rival Missouri Western 


WESLEY MILLER 
Asst. Sports Editor | @wesleymiller360 


After back-to-back home 
games for Northwest women’s 
basketball, the Bearcats will 
leave behind Bearcat Arena to 
embark on a four-game road trip. 

They’re trying to leave the 
last of their home games in the 
past after falling to Central Mis- 
souri (15-7) 58-54 Jan. 29 — the 
second loss against the Jennies 
this season for the Bearcats. 

“T thought we played pret- 
ty well in both games,” coach 
Austin Meyer said. “You know, 
the Central Missouri game, I 
thought we were really into the 
game. They just made plays 
in the fourth quarter, and we 
weren't able to make enough of 
them on our end.” 

The Bearcats’ first chance to 
put the narrow loss behind them 


will be against Highway 71 rival 
Missouri Western (16-3). 

Northwest will make the 45- 
mile trek to St. Joseph Feb. 5 
not only with the hopes of get- 
ting back into the win column 
but also to make good on the 
team’s first win over Western. 
The two squads first met Dec. 18 
in Bearcat Arena. In the end, the 
home team escaped with the 49- 
46 win in what was the Bearcats’ 
final game of 2021. 

“We got to make sure we’re 
ready to play and come with 
that competitive desire,” Meyer 
said. “Obviously, after winning 
that first game, they’re gonna 
be ready to go, and they’re gon- 
na be ready to play.” 

There might be a little more 
to the rivalry between the 
Bearcats and Griffons this sea- 
son than the close proximity be- 
tween the programs. 
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After playing in the green and 
white herself for four seasons be- 
tween 2017-21, Jaelyn Haggard, 
Northwest’s all-time leader in 
3-point makes, returned to her 
hometown of St. Joseph to become 
a graduate student at Western. 

Haggard is 35-for-97 (36.1%) 
from 3-point range while sport- 
ing the black and gold. 

Despite never playing alongside 
Haggard, Northwest freshman 
guard Evelyn Vazquez knows what 
playing against the former Bearcat 
might mean for her teammates. 

“We want to win every game, 
but that game we just really, really, 
really wanna win,” Vazquez said. 

“T mean, she’s a good play- 
er, areally good shooter, a good 
kid, everything. But I think, if 
anything, we don’t want her to 
get shots, because she’s an elite 
3-point shooter,” Meyer said. 
“T think it’s just another game.” 

Before the Bearcats begin their 
journey of four road games in sev- 
en days, the team has a week be- 
tween the Central Missouri and 
Western games to prepare, take 
some days off and strengthen up 
for the schedule ahead. 

Vazquez said having extended 
time off is a good opportunity to 
relax and catch her breath a little, 
especially with the new experience 
of playing collegiate basketball. 

“Coming from high school, 
we used to beat teams by, like, 
40. But then I come to the 
MIAA, and it’s crazy,” Vazquez 


cluded junior guard Trevor 
Hudgins not missing any of 
his four en route to 11 first-half 
points, helped Northwest carry 
a 82-71 into the break. 

“They’re a tough team. They 
always try to confuse us on ball 
screens,” Mascari said of Southern. 

That hot start carried over 
into the second, too, as North- 
west used a game-high 24 points 
from Hudgins to climb out to a 
game-high lead of 23 points with 
four minutes left in regulation. 

The ’Cats continued to shoot 
well, eventually finishing at a 
clip of 55.6% (25-for-45) from 
the field and from beyond the 
are (10-for-18), marking the 


16th time throughout the sea- 
son’s 22 games that they’ve 
made at least 50% of their shots. 

With 14 minutes left in the sec- 
ond half, Northwest had made 
three more shots than Southern 
while taking nine less attempts. 

“T think it’s just that we all 
know how to play with each 
other,” Mascari said. “We all 
know how to play to each oth- 
er’s strengths.” 

And that defense, the one 
that McCollum was enthralled 
over in the wake of the Bearcats’ 
fourth straight win, held the Li- 
ons to their fourth-worst shoot- 
ing performance of the season. 

Southern finished 41.9% from 
the field and shot 26-for-62. The 
Lions made one more shot than 
the Bearcats on 17 more attempts. 

“T thought our scout execu- 
tion was phenomenal,” McCol- 
lum said. “I thought we were di- 
aled into it. ... [thought we were 
really dialed in, defensively.” 

Now, following their third 
straight double-digit win over 
Southern, the Bearcats will turn 
their attention toward a rematch 
with MIAA rival Missouri West- 
ern Feb. 4 in St. Joseph. 

The ’Cats handed the Griffons 
(9-11, 5-7 MIAA) a101-63 loss Dec. 
18 in Bearcat Arena, and Masca- 
riis hoping his squad carries that 
same fortune with it on its 45-mile 
trek down Highway 71. 

“It’s gonna be a fun game,” 
Mascari said. “Hopefully there’s 
gonna be a crowd, a little loud. 
Wouldn’t be surprised if that 
game’s chippy, too. It'll be fun.” 
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Northwest women’s basketball senior guard Mallory McConkey fights past 
a player from Central Missouri during the Bearcats’ 54-58 loss Jan. 29 in 
Bearcat Arena. The loss ended the Bearcats’ three-game winning streak. 
McConkey reached double figures, scoring 10 points throughout the game. 


said. “Every game you go into, 
regardless if it’s the worst team 
in the league or the No. 1 team, 
you never know how the game 
is gonna go.” 

Vazquez’s playing time will 
likely continue heading into the 
team’s four-game road stretch, 
and she said she hopes to give 
the team all the help she can. 

Despite winning nine confer- 
ence games so far — the most 
conference wins in a season 
since 2010-11 — Meyer said 


he believes the team is on the 
verge of truly breaking out, and 
he the road trip might be when 
it happens. 

“There’s multiple games 
we've won that are close, but 
we've also had some games 
against top-tier teams in the 
conference that we weren’t able 
to pull out,” Meyer said. “We’re 
just so close to getting over that 
hump and getting a signature 
win against an elite team.” 
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Northwest men’s basketball junior guard Trevor Hudgins directs the Bearcats’ offense during a 89-49 win over MIAA foe Central Missouri Jan. 29 in Bearcat Arena. Hudgins nailed a 3-pointer 
with 6 minutes and 34 seconds left in the game to pass his predecessor, Justin Pitts, as the program’s all-time leading scorer with 2,460 points across his four-year tenure as the starting point guard. 


Hudgins becomes all-time leading scorer 


JON WALKER 
Sports Editor | @ByJonWalker 


Northwest men’s basketball’s matchup with MIAA 

oe Central Missouri Jan. 29 in Bearcat Arena, Trev- 
or Hudgins surpassed his predecessor, Justin Pitts, as the 
program’s all-time leading scorer. 

The No. 5 Bearcats were leading the Mules 69-39 
when Hudgins nailed a corner 3-pointer with 6:34 left 
in the second half. 

And shortly after, amid a break in the action, Hudgins 
received a standing ovation from the 1,854 spectators in- 
side of Bearcat Arena. 

“Honestly, when I hear about it, I just think about all 
the players that I’ve played with over the years,” Hudgins 
said in the aftermath of the Bearcats’ 89-49 win. “It’s a 
credit to them. They put me in a position to score, they 
got me open and they passed to me when I was open. I 
feel like it’s a team achievement. I am going to nudge Jus- 


A fter making his sixth basket of the game during 


“From his redshirt year — when he was getting his butt 
kicked by Justin Pitts — and from being coached pretty 
hard, he’s just continued to get better and maintain a sense 
of humility,” coach Ben McCollum said. 

Hudgins, a native of Manhattan, Kansas, entered the sea- 
son needing 527 points to pass Pitts, who held the top spot 
(2,459) after a four-year career at Northwest from 2014-18. 

That made the once-thought impossible seem inevita- 
ble, though, as Hudgins didn’t score less than 594 points in 
each of his first three years as a Bearcat. 

And it might be crazy to think that the reigning NABC 
Division II Player of the Year could get even better, but 
he’s done just that. 

Hudgins entered the win over Central Missouri av- 
eraging a career-best 25.5 points per contest — nearly 6 
points more than his previous career high of 19.8 from 
the 2020-21 season. He got there by way of 14 20-point 
games and six 30-point games. 


tin just a little bit, though.” 


Miller set to join 
older brother in 
football program 


WESLEY MILLER 
Asst. Sports Editor | @wesleymiller360 


Titan Stadium has been the 
place Nick Miller played foot- 
ball for the past four seasons 
from 2018-21. 

But the Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
native will soon leave behind 
the blue and gray of the Lew- 
is Central High School Titans 
to join the green and white of 
Northwest, making Bearcat Sta- 
dium the new home for Miller 
to play football. 

“It’s truly a blessing,” Miller 
said. “It’s a place like no other. 
Opportunities that are there, I 
believe, are some of the best in 
the nation, and you can’t really 
find them in other places. So ’m 
extremely excited.” 

The defensive end unofficial- 
ly committed to Northwest Jan. 
21 via Twitter. 

While collegiate ball will be 
a new experience for him, it’s 
nothing new to his family — 
even at Northwest. 

The Millers will now have two 
Bearcats in the household, as he'll 
join his older brother, Brady, in 
Maryville this summer. 

“Tm most excited to go and 
play with my brother and being 
able to play with him a few more 
times,” Nick Miller said. 

Their dad, Dan Miller, played 


collegiate basketball at MidAm- 
erica Nazarene University. 

He said it’s been unbelievable 
to see not one but two of his sons 
go on to play in the next level. 

“To be associated with and 
play for a program the caliber of 
Northwest Missouri State is re- 
ally a great opportunity and an 
honor for our boys,” Dan Mill- 
er said. “We’re excited, to say 
the least.” 

Nick Miller will go from help- 
ing a team go 11-2 and become 
Iowa 4A State Champions in his 
farewell tour as a Titan to try- 
ing to help Northwest’s football 
program win a seventh nation- 
al championship. 

Northwest is fresh off its 31st 
outright conference title in the 
MIAA and owns the most foot- 
ball national championships in 
Division II history. 

Nick Miller said he knows it'll 
be a challenge, but he’s proud of 
himself for being able to play at a 
storied program like Northwest. 

“Tt really shows the hard work 
has paid off,” Nick Miller said. 
“It shows that I can play.” 

One other person Nick Miller 
has been around during his time 
at Lewis Central also knows he 
can play. 
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Football 
INKS 35 
as part 
of 2022 
National 
Signing 
Day 
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JON WALKER 
Sports Editor | @ ByJonWalker 


Northwest football coach 
Rich Wright had a lot to think 
about after the Bearcats’ season- 
ending loss to eventual Division 
II champion Ferris State Dec. 4 
in Big Rapids, Michigan. 

He, of course, had thoughts 
on the program’s third straight 
loss to Ferris in the postsea- 
son. He also had a mid-De- 
cember trip planned with his 
family to Walt Disney World 
in Orlando, one that allowed 
him to think about things oth- 
er than football for the first 
time in countless months. 

But somewhere in between 
those two events, Wright sat 
down with his coaching staff to 
figure out the program’s next 
step forward. With National 
Signing Day just a couple of 
months away from that mo- 
ment, Wright and his staffhad a 
few specific things come to mind 
for their plan of action. 

“The big areas of concern 
were running back ... wide re- 
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Northwest football coach Rich Wright addresses his team following a 13-7 win over Fort Hays Sept. 2 in Hays, Kansas. 
Wright and his staff signed 35 student-athletes on Feb. 2 as part of the annual National Signing Day. 


ceiver, just because of the vol- 
ume of kids that we lost, then to 
replenish our secondary, were 
probably our top three priori- 
ties,” Wright said. 

So when early February 
rolled around, it was evident 
that those areas were, indeed, 
emphasized. Wright and com- 
pany used this year’s National 
Signing Day, Feb. 2, to welcome 
30 high school recruits and five 
transfers into the program. 

The first priority, as Wright 
said, was to address the backfield. 

He’s gone to the transfer por- 
tal three times in the last three 
years, the latest of the three being 
University of Indianapolis trans- 
fer and NFL hopeful Al McKeller. 

So, in addition to a backfield 
that will include senior Davonte’ 
Green, sophomore Robert Rawie 
and sophomore Jadon Brady — 
three guaranteed returners for 
next fall — the Bearcats signed a 
pair of running backs in Jay Har- 
ris and Eric Richardson. 
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